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EDITORIAL 


NEWSPAPER should give us not merely news, 

but the news. We do not read our newspaper 
for the mere sake of reading. We read it with the 
desire of knowing what is going on, and we like the 
whole truth honestly set forth without gloss or varnish. 
If we should open our morning paper and immediately 
turn to the cricket news, because cricket interests us 
more than the Coal strike, Poland or Ireland, we should 
be surprised and perhaps annoyed were we to find, in 
the report of the last match of the season, a glowing 
account of the deeds of Middlesex with not a word 
about the doings of the Rest of England. 

Yet this, or something very similar, is what we 
have often found on the more important pages where 
our paper deals with the larger issues of life. Accord- 
ing to the colour or view the journal stands for, it will - 
naturally tend to exaggerate one side and minimize 
the other. 

It would be insane to hope that the complicated 
issues involved, say in the Coal strike, or, for instance, 
in the present chaos in Ireland, could be described in 
the same straightforward simple way one would report 
a cricket match. One does not expect that in matters 
where violent human passions play so large a part. 
But one does jook for a serious effort to be impartial. 
Above all, one does deplore in a journal that professes 
to give the news any attempt at juggling with facts. 
We are all familiar with those tricks of manceuvring 


capital letters, of so manipulating glaring headlines 
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as to make comparatively irrelevant and unimportant 
facts seem essential. 

There are really hopeful signs that these journalistic 
expedients to hoodwink the public are not being used 
so much as of old. -There seems to be a serious effort 
on the part of editors to get at all the facts and to give 
equal prominence to both sides. A noteworthy 
example was the publication of the Bishop of Cork’s 
letter to The Times in which with extraordinary 
moderation and dignity he set before English readers a 
point of view that must be to them almost startlingly 
unfamiliar. Another example was the printing, also in 
The Times (Sept. 14th), of a letter signed by thirteen 
eminent literary men pleading for the abandonment 
of the policy of military repression in Ireland as a 
preliminary condition of an Irish settlement. The 
letter insists on a very vital point, namely the prevailing 
ignorance in England of what is actually going on in 
Ireland. It flatly declares that military discipline has 
broken down ; that “a sort of military lynch law is 
in force, applied not to the culprits, but to the villages 
and towns of Ireland.”’ It deplores the fact that “‘ the 
actual state of government and justice in Ireland has 
not been scrutinized carefully, and Englishmen hear 
little of proceedings that are bringing danger and 
dishonour upon us.” 

In the same issue of The Times appears a long 
quotation from a paper called The Irish Bulletin, in’ 
which Sinn Fein makes serious indictments against 
Dublin Castle. The fact that these things can be 
published in an English paper shows that journalistic 
chivalry is not dead. And we are consoled and are 
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Editorial 
more ready to hope that some ray of light may soon 
appear on our western horizon. 


* * * * * 


In an old monastic chronicle there is a story of a 
hermit who made friends with a king. When they 
both died, the king, it is said, went to Heaven because 
he hobnobbed with the hermit; and the hermit 
found himself shut out because he had hobnobbed 
with the king ! Apparently the moral is that an alliance 
between Church and State is usually more beneficial 
to the State than to the Church. God’s dues and 
Czsar’s so easily become confused and entangled 
that it would seem better to have them quite separate 
and distinct. It is good to isolate the Church lest she 
become infected by the contagion of the world. The 
isolation gives to the Church a splendid freedom of 
action, it almost entirely eliminates those material 
influences which should never sway a purely spiritual 
authority ; but at the same time the State is deprived 
of a spiritualizing force and given a liberty that easily 
degenerates into licence. Hence the modern State 
tends more and more to become an absolutely non- 
moral institution. But because it has to deal with the 
complex ways and waywardnesses of men, it is often 
faced with the problem of treating moral ills with non- 
moral remedies. It is rather like trying to cleanse the 
soul by sending it to the laundry or asking a cobbler 
to mend a broken heart. 

The crude divorce legislation, the Ministry of 
Health and Prohibition are all the natural fruits of 
this effort of an essentially materialistic and non-moral 
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authority to cope with evils that primarily concern the 
will of man. Because it cannot admit a spiritual 
principle in man the State is constantly invading the 
sanctities of life and tampering with sacred things over 
which it has no authority. 

The recent report of the Ministry of Health might 
be read as a parable to illustrate the truth that we do 
not gather grapes from the thistle. The Report speaks 
gloomily of the results of the Health Ministry’s efforts 
to check those diseases that seem to be more im- 
mediately the wages of sin. Alas, men cannot be made 
virtuous by Act of Parliament. It is not human 
remedies, prophylactics, eugenics or material pre- 
ventives that we want, but the moral preventive 
contained in the Thou shalt not of the Decalogue. 


* * * * * 

The Article on The Reunion of the Churches in the 
present number is a translation of a paper which Pere 
Lagrange wrote specially for BLACKFRIARS. 

THE EpITor. 





CANTERBURY AND ROME 


DEEP sense of responsibility urged us to 
A write in our July issue some of the thoughts 
that filled our soul on the eve of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. We were of those who could see, and even 
rofess to see a unique event in the assembly of two 
undred and fifty Bishops in communion with the 
Sees of Canterbury and York. These Bishops, 
belonging to the two great English-speaking nations, 
could not discuss after-war problems in the spiritual 
sphere without wielding a power for good, which, 
like every other power, might be turned to evil even 
when used with = intent. It was part of their 
disarming truthfulness frankly to confess that they 
had no mandate even from their own Church to say 
the last word on any subject of spiritual reconstruction. 
This profession of self-diffidence did not discredit 
them in our eyes. Rather did it put them apart from 
that all too numerous group of spiritual reconstruc- 
tionists whose self-confidence is-their chief power for 
evil. We were therefore ready to listen to whatever 
issued from the counsels of a group of men whose self- 
difidence recalled the prophetic words, “I am not 
the Christ.” 

Our readiness to listen was not disappointed. As 
the result of deliberations lasting some five weeks, 
the assembled Bishops issued: x. An Encyclical 
Letter. 2. An Appeal (to all Christian people on Re- 
union). 3. Resolutions, eighty in number. 4. Reports 
of Committees. 

We do not think we are exaggerating the result of 
these deliberations by looking upon them as one of 
the most important steps towards social recon- 
struction taken since the outbreak of the Great War. 
In this we are probably re-echoing the quiet suffrage 
of the public, Although the Report is a volume” of 
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a hundred and sixty pages, costing two shillings, yet 
the first edition of 15,000 was entirely sold out writhin 
seven days. This great sale, which is probably un- 
precedented, is mainly due to the question of Re- 
union which the Report placed in such prominence. 
To quote an unbiassed witness, ,“‘'The Appeal to all 
Christian people which was issued a few days ago by 
the Lambeth Conference has received a most cordial 
welcome in very various quarters. Churchmen of 
all schools of thought have expressed their gratitude 
for this plea for the Reunion of Christendom, and some 
of the most eminent Free Churchmen have stated 
their appreciation in the most emphatic way.” (Daily 
Telegraph. 28 August.) 

The Resolutions and Committee Reports deal with 
Christianity and International Relations—The Church 
and Industrial Problems—The Development of 
Provinces—Missionary Problems—Position of Women 
—Problems of Marriage—Spiritualism, Christian 
Science and Theosophy—Reunion. As it is with the 
question of Reunion that we are concerned we will 
set down the words of the Encyclical Letter. 


. . « God has called into being a fellowship of men, His 
Church, and sent His Holy Spirit to abide therein, that by 
the prevailing attraction of that One Spirit, He, the One 
God and Father of all, may win over the whole human 
family to that fellowship in Himself by which alone it can 
attain to the fullness of life. . . . The weakness of the Church 
in the world of to-day is not surprising when we consider how 
the bands of its own fellowship are loosened and broken. 

The truth of this had been slowly working into the 
consciousness of Christians before the War. But the War and 
its horrors, waged as it was between so-called Christian 
nations, drove home the truth with the shock of a sudden 
awakening. Men in all communions began to think of the 
Reunion of Christendom, not as a laudable ambition or a 
beautiful dream, but as an imperative necessity. . . . The 
great wind was blowing over the whole earth. 
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Such were the conditions of the time at which our Con- 
ference met. All realized that the subject of Reunion was our 
most important subject. The Bishops brought with them 
into the Conference very various preconceptions. Different 
traditions, different estimates of history, different experi- 
ences in the present, different opinions on current proposals, 
seemed almost to preclude the hope of reaching any common 
mind. The subject of Reunion was entrusted to the largest 
Committee ever appointed in a Lambeth Conference. As 
their work proceeded, the members of it felt they were being 
drawn by a Power greater than themselves to a general 
agreement. Their conclusions were accepted by the Con- 
ference under the same sense of a compelling influence. The 
decision of the Conference was reached with a unanimity all 
but complete. It is embodied in our Appeal to all Christian 
people.”’ . 

1. “ All realized that the subject of Reunion was 
our most important subject.” This is a unique 
spiritual phenomenon of the twentieth century. It 
has been forced upon the consciousness of Christianity 
by the visible failure of Christians to stem religious 
indifference. To a Roman Catholic who asked a 
clever, successful, and upright doctor, ‘‘ Why have you 
no religion, doctor ? ” the reply was, “‘ Iam a very busy 
man. I will choose my religion when the ministers 
of religion have agreed which is the true religion ! ” 

Ministers of religion are slowly awakening to two 
facts. (a) Christianity is losing to practical indiffer- 
ence. (6) The chief factor in this loss is the disunion 
of Christians, and especially of the ministers of 
religion. 

2. It is consoling to know that no one is more con- 
scious of these two factors than are these same ministers 
of religion. Whilst it is mainly due to them that the 
number of Christians is as large as it is, it is also 
mainly due to them that the number of Christians is 
as small as it is, and gradually becoming relatively 
smaller, 
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3. It is still more.consoling to realize that the move- 
ment towards Church Reunion is largely fostered and. 
furthered by ministers of religion. No doubt there is 
a very helpful backing from the laity; and even a 
(dangerous ?) backing here and there from the 

oliticians. But the movement, whether amongst 
English Churchmen or Free Churchmen, has sprung 
from the ranks of those ministers of religion who have 
come to feel in the present crisis of religion that unity 
alone is strength. 

4. The two hundred and fifty Bishops summoned 
from all parts of the world and assembled at Lambeth, 
were at one with their fellow ministers of religion 
in seeing the need for religious Reunion. Indeed, 
they put Reunion at the forefront of their delibera- 
tions. Looking upon it rightly as their “ most im- 
portant subject ” they dealt with it more determinedly 
than it had ever been dealt with by them before. They 


appointed the largest Committee ever ig nem by a 


Lambeth Conference. The Report on Reunion was 
assed “‘ with a unanimity all but complete.” The 
ishop of Exeter tells us that of the two hundred and 

ishops only three were unable to vote for the 
resolution ! (Church Times, 20 August.) 


II 


The causes of the disunion of Christendom are 
set down with frank humility in the ‘‘ Appeal.” 


The causes of division lie deep in the past, and are by no 
means simple or wholly blameworthy. Yet none can doubt 
that self-will, ambition, and a lack of charity among Chris- 
tians have been the principal_factors in the mingled process, 
and that these, together with blindness to the sin of disunion, 
are still mainly responsible for the breaches of Christendom. 
We acknowledge this condition of broken fellowship to be 
contrary to God’s will, and we desire frankly to confess our 
share in the guilt of thus crippling the Body of Christ and 
hindering the activity of His Spirit. 
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1. Something may assuredly be wanting to this 
statement as a formula of faith ; but nothing is wanting 
to it as a formula of repentance. It may not meet all 
the theological doctrine of the indefectibility of the 
Church. But it is a humble denial of the impecca- 
bility of Churchmen. 

2. Bishops like his Lordship of Zanzibar give this 
frank acknowledgment an expression still more frank. 
He writes: ‘“‘ The Bishops are, I take it, prepared 
to wash the feet of their fellow-Christians ; to humble 
themselves before them if by any means they may be 
counted worthy to serve them. . . . For myself 1am 
thankful for the Bishops’ utterance. It has lifted us 
to a new level. We are bidden, in effect, exorcise the 
spirit of sectarianism from all our communions ; to 
lift up our eyes-to the vision of the universal Church 
and to humble ourselves at one another’s feet.” 
(Church Times, 20 August.) 

Such sentiments have not come to the heart of man 
from the mere mind of man. A great wind has blown 
them thither from the mind and heart of God. If we 
are not within sight of the City of Peace our faces are 
set eastwards toward its gates. 

3. We of the Roman Catholic Church, i.e. the 
Ecclesia Latina and the Ecclesia Orientalis (Codex 

is Canonici. Can. 1), will not allow our separated 
rethren to accept all the sin of disunion. Long before 
disunion came, our saints and prophets saw it coming. 
They denounced it as a crime ; but they denounced 
still more the crimes of those even in the highest 
quarters which brought it into. being. 

Even to-day our people are taught to look upon the 
upheaval of the sixteenth century as an effect of their 
ownsins. “ Gradually a regrettable worldliness mani- 
fested itself in many high ecclesiastics. Their chief 
object, viz. to guide man to his eternal goal, claimed too 
seldom their attention, and worldly activities became 
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in too many cases the chief interest. Political power, 
material possessions . . . earthly interests of various 
kinds were only too’ often the chief aim of many 
of the higher clergy. Pastoral solicitude, the speci- 
fically religious and ecclesiastical aim, fell largely into 
the background, notwithstanding various spirited 
and successful attempts to rectify the existing evils, 
Closely connected with the above were various abuses 
in the lives of the clergy and the people. In the Papal 
Curia political interests and a worldly life were often 
prominent. Many bishops and abbots bore themselves 
as secular rulers rather than as servants of the Church. 
. . . The scientific and ascetic training of the clergy 
left much to be desired, the moral standard of many 
being very low, and the practice of celibacy not every- 
where observed.” If we have quoted this passage 
from such a representative and widely read work as 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. XII, p. 7oo. Art., 
Reformation), it is not for its authoritativeness, or for 
our agreement with its findings. Indeed, we should 
not be surprised if the writer of the article has painted 
his picture in colours too dark for truth. But for that 
very reason the quotation is irrefutable as an indication 
of the Church’s present desire to acknowledge its 
share in the responsibility of disunion. This makes 
towards hope. en two parties to a quarrel cannot 
outdo each other in accepting blame the end of the 
quarrel is in sight. 
Ill 


Some noteworthy steps towards Reunion are taken 
in the following weighty statements :— 


Terms of Reunion must no longer be judged by the 
success with which they meet the claims and preserve the 
positions of two or more uniting Communions, but by their 
correspondence to the common ideal of the Church as God 
would have it to be. . . . So long as there is vital connexion 
with the Head, there is positive value in the differentiation 
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of the members. But we are convinced that this ideal cannot 
be fulfilled if these groups are content to remain in separa- 
tion from one another or to be joined together only in some 
vague federation. Their value for the fullness of Christian 
life, truth and witness can only be realized if they are 
united in the fellowship of one visible Society whose members 
are bound together by the ties of a common faith, common sacra- 
ments, and a common ministry. It is towards this ideal of a 
united and truly Catholic Church that we must all set our 
minds (Encyclical Letter). 

We believe that it is God’s purpose to manifest this 
fellowship, so far as this world is concerned, in an outward, 
visible and united society, holding one faith, having its own 
recognized officers, using God-given means of grace, and 
inspiring all its members to the world-wide service of the 
Kingdom of God. That is what we mean by the Catholic 
Church. . . . To this end, we who send forth this Appeal 
would say that if the authorities of other Communions should 
so desire we are persuaded that, terms of union having been 
otherwise satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of our 
Communion would willingly accept from these authorities 
a form of commission or recognition which would commend 
our ministry to their congregations (Appeal to all Christian 
People). 

.. . Should the Church of Rome at any time desire to 
discuss conditions of Reunion we shall be ready to welcome 
such discussions (Report on Reunion, Part III). 


1. Again let us frankly own that as professions of 
faith these statements may not have been drawn up 
with theological accuracy. 

But even their promulgators have not wished to 
make them professions of faith. In a truer sense they 
are professions of charity. We are not so zeal-blinded 
as to see in them the dawn of Reunion. But they are 
the most authentic promise of dawn that has yet 
appeared in the dark night legacied to us by the 
sixteenth century. 

2. There is a clear, definite enunciation of the 
necessity of the “‘ Visible Church.” This is not to 
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deny—indeed it may even demand—the necessity of 
an “ Invisible Church”; since it is not outward, 
visible professions of faith, but the inner, hidden life 
of charity that saves the human soul by uniting it to 
the Soul of the Church. 

3. The visible Church is one in faith, in sacraments, 
in ministry. In the Report of the Committee it is 
said : 

It is of first importance, in order to remove Oriental 
miscenceptions, to make it clear from our formularies that 
we regard Ordination as conferring grace, and not only as a 
mere setting apart to an ecclesiastical office. 


The Church. Times has some helpful words on this 
attitude of the Conference. In a leading article 
(27 ay og | it says: “ The point upon which most 
stress has been laid is the patent conviction of the 
bishops- that nothing can be done unless Noncon- 
formists are willing to submit to episcopal ordination. 
bing 4 have in view not only Reunion with Protestants, 
but Reunion with Rome and the East, neither of which 
would hear of Reunion on any other basis. ... 
(Some Nonconformists) seem to assume that the 
sacramental theory of the ministry has been abandoned 
by the Bishops. Of course this is not so.” (Then 
follows the passage quoted from the Report.) . . . “ If 
Rome or the East have doubts ” (of our ordination) 
“‘ we will submit to an ordination which will remove 
those doubts.” 

We who lived through the distressing period before 
and after the Apostolice Cure, saw such evidence of 
the human emotions engendered on both sides that 
we wellnigh despaired of a reconciliation. But the 
Bishops gathered under the shadow of St. Anselm and 
St. Thomas at Lambeth have made despair an act of 
disloyalty to Him who rules the heart. 

4. This willingness to serve Reunion even by sub- 
mitting to re-ordination shows a disposition of such 
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readiness that we can hardly overrate the following 
significant words : “‘ Should the Church of Rome at an 
time desire to discuss conditions of Reunion we shall 
be ready to welcome such discussions.” It is nearly 
three hundred years since words such as these passed 
between the Mother-Church and its beloved Daughter- 
Church. They are too fateful, perhaps too official, to 
be fitly dealt with by a private theologian. They are 
of the nature of an invitation to proclaim an armistice 
with a view to a final Peace Conference. The Shepherd 
who guides his flock where Peter laid down his life 
for the shéep, will not hear this Voice of the English 
without feeling his Shepherd heart moved to its 
depths. Already the Court of St. James’s has entered 
into official relations with the Court of St. Peter’s. 
God grant it may be but a symbol significant and 
effective of another reconciliation which will mean the 
kiss of peace between Rome and Canterbury. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 








THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES. 


HIS title is hardly Catholic—‘ Reunion with the 
Church ” would be more correct. But we have 
chosen it as nearer to the idea contained in Dr. Headlam’s 
book: The Doctrine of the Church and Christian 
Reunion. When we remember that this book is the 
result of long study carried on with no less sincerity 
than acuteness, and that it appeared, programme-like, 
a few weeks before the Lambeth Conference, we 
shall attribute to it an importance not belied by the 
reading of it. Especially in England is the Reunion of 
Churches discussed. Certainly, in the presence of 
division, Catholics do not feel the sorrow they ought. 
There was a time when Christendom was uncertain 
as to the true Pope. There was no dispute as to 
rinciples ; if was not doubted that the Church could 
oe but one head. Yet the mere uncertainty as to the 
person of that head weighed on Christendom like a 
nightmare. Universities, kings, bishops knew no rest 
till the day when perfect unity was regained. To-day, 
after so many centuries of divisions, this deplorable 
state of things seems to have become accepted. We 
vaguely trust to time to bring back to the fold the 
sheep that have strayed, and all the time others are 
straying and losing all Christian faith, partly owing to 
these same divisions. The paralysing of the Catholic 
Apostolate is the only too evident result. 

We must then, first of all, pay a tribute to the 
sincere and ardent desire that Dr. Headlam expresses 
for unity. Were ours less so, it could only be due 
to our possessing a smaller portion of the spirit of 
Christ. 


* The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion, being the 
Bampton Lectures for the year 1920, by the Rev. A. C. Headlam, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
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The question at issue he rightly considers from the 
twofold point of view of dogma and of the nature of 
the Church. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford does not propose that all who profess Christ 
on any ground whatever should unite in His name, 
while leaving it to each to understand His message 
according to his experience. This latitudinarianism is 
nevertheless not rare, and is perhaps on the increase 
among those who do not belong to an episcopal church. 
Thus, for instance, the late Dr. Howard S. Bliss, 
Principal of the important American College at 
Beirut, asserts his passionate attachment to the 
Christian ideal and has a perfectly clear and definite 
conception of that ideal. He has the courtesy not to 
condemn those who would retain dogma, but for him 
one thing alone counts—‘ the personal assimilation in 
the disciple’s life of the teaching and of the spirit of 
Jesus.” There seems to be no question of baptism or 
of ministers of the Gospel. Disciples, that is what we 
are, and each understands the message in his own way, 
puts it into practice in the measure of his ability : “ Oh. 
how our divers names—Arminian, Socinian, Calvin- 
istic, Trinitarian, Universalist, Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Protestant, Orthodox, Liberal—shrivel up and dis- 
appear in the presence of actual discipleship and under 

e realities of personal experience.’’* 

The idea of personal experience as the basis of 
reunion is outside the province of argument—unless 
the intention is to unite all men in a common resolution 
to divide indefinitely. Why not, for instance, unite 
in the East with the Moslems? ‘To this Dr. Bliss 
would not agree, though for all that he writes of the 
College under his care: “‘ The College—missionary 
and Christian as it is—joins every year with its Moslem, 

* The Modern Missionary p. 10, reprinted from the Aflantie 
Monthly for May, 1920. 
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Druze, and Behai students in their religious celebration 
of Mohammed’s birthday.” * 

Without going these lengths, one can imagine a 
sort of federation of the Christian Churches. Ordin- 
arily a Church would keep to itself, yet mindful of 
Christian brotherhood. Occasionally, however, one 
Church would admit the members of another to its 
pulpits and communion service. Dr. Headlam rejects 
this idea as wanting in frankness and dignity. If we 
are really united in heart and thought, let us go on 
to reunion ; if we are not, isolated attempts at recon- 
ciliation can only cause trouble. What common belief 
must we submit to in order to form part of the Christian 
Church? Dr. Headlam would insist on belief in the 
Incarnation and the Trinity, acceptance of the Creed 
of Chalcedon, and of the Scriptures (including the 
Deuterocanonical books, though on a lower level). 
Unlike Dr. Bliss, he does not intend to shake off “‘ the 
burdensome obligation of attempting to defend as 
errorless everything found in the Bible, whether in the 
realm of events, of science, of ethics, or of religion.” + 
He even protests against the exaggerations of criticism, 
and he unhesitatingly takes his stand on the texts of 
St. Matthew in order to get at our Lord’s mind. 
Nevertheless, it is easy to see that he has no desire to 
impose the formulas of faith too strictly. At any rate, 
nothing should have been defined after the Creed of 
Chalcedon. To define is to divide. The Eucharist, of 
which he speaks with fervour, can keep its place in 
Christianity only if it is not subjected to definition. 

Thanks to his ecclesiastical sense he sees that to 
discussions of dogma there would be no end; the 
first thing is to settle the nature of the Church as 

lanned by our Lord. A visible Church was what 

e intended ; on this point Dr. Headlam allows of 


* The Modern Missionary, p. 1. 
t Op. cit. p. 7. 
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no compromise, and thereby cuts himself off from 
Protestants, unless they give up their fundamental 
rinciple. Has he considered. that this uncompro- 
mising attitude is precisely that of the Church of Rome 
towards the other Christian communities? He has 
at least seen that the Established Church had no right 
to apply to the Nonconformists the principles against 
which she kicked when they were put forward by the 
Church of Rome. In that, perhaps, lies the originality 
of his system, and—I think we must add—for the 
Nonconformists its seduction, and for us its danger. 
According to one reviewer, in Dr. Headlam’s work we 
are listening to the scholar and the statesman.* 
Scholar he certainly is, and a most alert, informed and 
subtle one too. But unless I am wholly mistaken, he is 
still more the English statesman when he desires the 
reunion of the Nonconformists, Presbyterians , and 
Wesleyans, with the Established Church. He thinks 
he has for this idea the support of Father Walker, S.J., 
of whom he writes: ‘‘ What is of particular interest 
in Father Walker’s book is his review of a reunion of 
what he calls Protestantism through the medium of 
the Anglican Church. He considers that such a 
reunion would be entirely in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Anglicanism, and is obviously anxious that it 
should be carried out.” + If the Jesuit’s thought is 
here given correctly, it seems to me to be very much of 
an illusion. No doubt the Church of England is 
nearer to us than is Protestantism. But one cannot 
now help seeing that she is setting up as a rival through- 
out the world, thanks to the universality of the British 
Empire, wherein she sees a shade of catholicity. And 
one would have to be quite blind not to see that 
Nationalism is at once the chief force making for a 
limited unity and the chief obstacle to total unity. 


* Dr. Nairne in the Church Quarterly Review, July, 1920, p. 354. 
+ Op. cit. p. 298 f. 
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Dr. Headlam has felt the force of this tendency and 
gauged the indifference to dogma of his fellow church- 
men and of the other English sects, so much so that 
he fears the rise of a democratic movement which 
might make reunion compulsory by Act of Parliament. 
Coming from below, this movement would naturally 
be easily satisfied: “‘ We want a religion and an 
English religion, Christianity is accepted in England, 
we will have that but the minimum ”—that would be 
pretty well all. The statesman in Dr. Headlam has 
seen the danger, and hence proposes reunion with the 
Nonconformists on easy conditions, calculated, how- 
ever, to save the principle of episcopacy. But in 
whatever way reunion is effected in England, are not 
English Catholics once more in danger of being 
reckoned unpatriotic, because they do not follow the 
English religion ? 

Whatever be the truth as regards these points—and 
a foreigner can only ask for information on them from 
persons more competent to judge—the political— 
to speak frankly—the opportunist character of Dr. 
Headlam’s proposal is very apparent in that his specu- 
- lative argument, as even his friend Mr. Turner has 
seen,* is so weak. I will not, of course, do Dr. Head- 
lam the injustice of saying that when he holds that the 
episcopate must be maintained at any price he does so 
from professional bias. No, he has grasped the im- 
portance that Our Lord attached to the training of 
the disciples ; He was thinking of the future, of the 
foundation of the - Church, which they did indeed 
found, and of which they became the leaders. And 
it was the will of these same Apostles, as Clement of 
Rome affirms, that the ministry of the Church should 
be entrusted to others after them. But—and here we 
get an important restriction—the bishops, certainly 
the successors of the Apostles, are not so by reason of 


* Church Quarterly Review, July, 1920, p. 330.ff. 
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any transmission of power. The Apostles laid their 
hands on them, and without that their ordination 
would not have been valid, but this ordination simply 
marked out successors without transmitting authority 
tothem. This may seem merely a denial of the sacra- 
mental nature of Sadun: But it goes further. The 
Apostles could not transmit what they did not possess. 
Now, strange as it may appear, the Apostles did not 
possess any authority over the Church. They are the 
leaders, the principals, but the authority belongs to 
the community: ‘To the Apostles our Lord gave a 
commission of ministry, to the community he gave 
authority ” (p. 39). Likewise Peter, who is always at . 
the head, “‘ is, indeed, subject to the authority of the 
whole body ” (p. 52). And as a proof we are astonished 
to see quoted Acts II, 1,44; IV,32; VI,1-4. Again: 
“The New Testament makes St. Peter the first of the 
Apostles, but it clearly represents him as subject to 
the authority of the Church ” (p. 193). He appears 
“ as chief among them, not as a ruler over them ” (p. 52). 
Dr. Headlam’s intention is not, I think, to juggle with 
words. There is more in his idea than that. Is it 
original ? Others before him have conceived of ecclesi- 
astical authority after the fashion in which the scholas- 
tics understood political authority in the natural order. 
The authority resided in the people ; it came to the 
chief by election. It was said to be the same in the 
Church: she delegates the authority which she has 
received from Christ. But this is not Dr. Headlam’s 
idea; he has no intention of falling into Presbyteri- 
anism. He is quite aware that if the Church of 
Jerusalem elected the seven deacons, it was on the 
mandate of the Apostles, from whom alone the deacons 
received the laying on of hands. And this ceremony 
must mean something ; it must, as has always been 
believed, though it was too evident to need insisting 
on, denote a transmission of authority. In Dr. Head- 
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lam’s system Peter is certainly a head, but one who 
has to secure the approbation of all. In that case the 
authority really would not-even be delegated! It is 
easy then to conclude with the author: “ There can 
be no doubt that the Anglican Church has exaggerated 
episcopacy ” (p. 247). 

Given that ordination has so little importance, 
there is no need to be particular as to the conditions 
of its validity. In a very charitable spirit of concilia- 
tion Dr. Headlam acknowledges all ordinations per- 
formed by the laying on of hands. That will suit a 
good many. But what about the scrupulous (prin- 
ciples, we should say)? Not to upset them, for greater 
surety, Presbyterians will ordain Anglicans and Angli- 
cans Presbyterians; and the contribution of the 
Jansenist bishops to the sum-total will not be to be 
disdained. The Scottish Presbyterians are formally 
invited to acknowledge episcopacy. That would seem 
to be a condition sine qua non. And yet, since the New 


Testament is not so very clear, “ we cannot claim 
that it is essential to the Church ” (p. 106). Why then 
insist ? 

From the beginning we have been careful to dis- 
— between the Christianity of Dr. Headlam, 


with its deep regard for fundamental dogmas and the 
visible union of Christians, and the purely subjective 
idea of Christian experience. But how vague it still 
is! Ifa discussion of principles between the different 
sects would have been endless, will these positive 
peace proposals be better received ? There is a difhi- 
culty which is in the nature of things. As Dr. Nairne 
says: “‘ These Lectures may or may not win assent. 
As in all the reasonings of man, so here there must be 
defects.”* It is in vain that Dr. Headlam has reduced 
as much as possible the domain of argument, and put 
forward reunion as a compromise which is worth 


* Church Quarterly Review, loc cit. P- 345- 
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making sacrifices for; the proceeding only takes on 
the more the appearance of a human settlement. 
Devotion to principles at least leads one to seek en- 
lightenment in the light of God. On the method here 
suggested the Church of rm will be accepted 
with its episcopate, though the latter cannot be claimed 
to be essential, in view of a rough compromise between 
the exaggerated independence of Protestantism and the 
submission required by the Church of Rome. It is 
simply a question of taste, or rather of temperament. 
If reunion comes about in England, it may be affirmed 
beforehand that it will be due to a Nationalist instinct 
that owes nothing to the Christian faith, one and the 
same for the Greeks and the Barbarians. And we may 
well doubt whether this reunion will take place to the 
benefit of episcopacy. 
Most responsive to Dr. Headlam’s appeal will doubt- 
less be the separated episcopates of the East. In the 
inquiry that he pursues their fault appears small. 
The responsibility for the schism lies almost entirely 
on the Bishop of Rome. He it was that had the pre- 
tension to exercise his jurisdiction over Constantinople 
—manifestly a usurpation! Whence the Bishop of 
Constantinople got the right to govern all the dioceses 
of the East the author does not ask himself. To-day, 
he tells us, these churches, Russian, Roumanian, 
Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek, have completely solved 
the problem how to unite Catholicism and Nationalism. 
There is a mutual understanding between them, and 
each remains at home with its patriarch and its synod. 
This sounds very well—if only there was harmony 
among the members of the hierarchy of a single Church!" 
Is there not at present at Jerusalem an ecclesiastical 
strike of the bishops against the Patriarch, who is 
supported by the civil authority, and also, it seems, by 
the faithful? But these special cases must not be 
brought forward in such a serious inquiry. What we 
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should like to see justified from Scripture, or the prac- 
tice of the first two or three centuries, is the principle 
of National Churches. This, no doubt, seems self- 
evident to Dr. Headlam. The Patriarchate is its chief 
practical realization. And he even grants that “ in 
any reunited Church the Bishop of Rome would be 
recognized as primus among the Patriarchs, with the 
honour and position we would grant to other 
Patriarchs” (p. 299). But on what is the authority 
grounded which the heads of the autonomous churches 
claim for themselves ? It can only be on the fact that 
the ground for authority is the same as the old pagan 
ground for national religions. No~ longer able to 
think of having its own religion, each nation will at 
least have its own Church. Is that Jesus Christ’s idea, 
or St. Paul’s ? 

True, they are asked to unite with the Church of 
England on the basis of orthodoxy* (necessarily a 
cherished word with them) and—which would satisfy 


their age-long — the excision of the Filioque 


from the Creed. But if the Separated Churches have 
added nothing to the Creed, they ground their faith 
also on the authority of the Fathers, with them an even 
more sacred thing than it is in the Latin Church ; also 
they will doubtless consider that the Anglican Church 
does not understand the Creed in the same way as they, 
and will mistrust her refusal to affirm anything precise 
concerning the Eucharist, which, after all, can be done 
without claiming to penetrate its unfathomable mystery. 
And the Hellenes at least, who do not admit even the 
validity of Catholic Baptism, will surely not wish an 
Anglican bishop to take part in their ordinations. It will 
be easy to get from them kind words, or the presence of 
a few of the members of the two communions at liturgical 
offices or meetings of synods. The admission of 
Anglicans to their-communion service will doubtless 


* p. 237. ‘It is only as orthodox Christians we can unite,” 
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be a rare event, and, after all, that would only constitute 
that “interchange of pulpits” and that “ inter- 
communion ” with which Dr. Headlam rightly refuses — 
to be satisfied. But all this Eastern episcopate could 
not accept, without falling from its high estate, such a 
lay theory of the episcopacy, and there is not the 
attraction to do so that there might be, if it were win- 
ning over by these means a Presbyterian church. 
They would fancy they saw the venerable bishops of 
the past descend from the iconostasis, where they 
incarnate the sacred and mysterious power of the 
priesthood, in order to protest against the invasion of a 
laicising theory. More than once they appealed to the 
civil power, but if this appeal seemed to them legitimate, 
the reason was that its aim was to strengthen their 
position. Not by throwing away the prestige still left 
to it will the Anglican episcopate draw them to itself. 
From Calvinism Dr. Headlam does not expect very 
much, on account of its break with orthodoxy. As 
regards German Liberal theology he has had the courage 
to break with its pretension to force on us its radical 
criticism. Lutherans organized into a National Church, 
as in Sweden, seem to him more adapted for reunion, 
as being in a situation obviously similar. But it would 
be puerile to form conjectures as to the attitude of 
Churches whose principles are little known, or are not 
firm enough to resist currents of opinion. Since Dr. 
Headlam allows the existence of National Churches, he 
must expect union between Churches to depend on 
union among nations. As far as one can judge to-day, 
the tendency of nations to form a league is not unaccom- 
panied by a lively sense of each one’s right to complete 
independence. Naturally it would be the same with 
the union of Churches. There is only one- principle 
which can soften this feeling, the express command of 
Christ and thé conviction that salvation is at stake. 
Even so it is evident—and never was it clearer than 
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during the late war—that no great Christian com. 
munity thinks itself under any religious obligation 
to give up anything that may be required from the 
point of view of the most exact patriotism. What is 
the reason of that? This, that the unity that Christ 
willed is above national unities. If there exists , 
German Church and a French Church, it will be much 
more difficult for them to remain united in war time 
than if all Christians are united in one single Catholic 
church. Every Catholic, every bishop, has but one 
head who is the successor of Se. Peter and the Vicar 


of Jesus Christ. Suppose—to take an example quite 
at random—the Church of England succeeds in 
uniting to itself the Roumanian Church. Will it 
not be said that Roumania is getting politically under 
England’s thumb? A man who joins the Catholic 
Church is not doing anything which has even the 
Saag of a political action. He is simply acknow- 


ledging that if the duty of the faithful is to submit in 
religious matters to the power of the bishops in order 
to preserve the unity of each little flock, the bishops can 
preserve the unity of the Church only by accepting 
one head. Dr. Headlam allows that Jesus Christ 
founded the Church after this manner. If the Apostles 
have had successors in their functions, why should 
not Peter have had a successor in his ? 

That at bottom is really the question which dominates 
the debate. Dr. Headlam feels quite well that there 
could be no reunion of the Catholic Church without 
the Roman Catholic Church, and he is well aware that 
she would never agree to a reunion of the kind he 
imagines. Hence it is that, in spite of his sincere 
esteem for the virtues practised in the Roman Church, 
he shows a quite obvious irritation against her. In 
appearance, but only in appearance, his impartiality 
is complete : we have all sinned, we must all confess 
our faults and put on charity, etc. But I confess I have 
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looked in vain for the defects of the Anglican Church, 
except this that she has exaggerated no Na and 
been somewhat lacking in spiritual vitality. Clearly 
enough, she is not the whole Church ; only in hope is 
she one, holy, apostolic, catholic, but such is the case 
of all. Moreover, what praise is given to her modera- 
tion, her common sense, her broad-mindedness ! 
One might think that if the Roman Church had had 
the Oxford scholars, she might not have brought on the 
world-cataclysm of the Reformation.* A church is 
a mother, and Dr. Headlam’s devotion to his Church is 
easily intelligible. But how severe he is for the Roman 
Church! We are well aware that the assistance of 
the Holy Ghost does not assure the Pope against every 
false move, even in the exercise of the purely ecclesi- 
astical administration ; we deplore the silly confidence 
of a Leo X who smiled when reform was mentioned, 
but it was hardly necessary on that account to throw 
over the dogmatic statement of unity. I expected, 
I must confess, to see Dr. Headlam criticize the 
ultra-rigorous unity of the Roman Church, and he 
certainly does so at times. But when he exam#ines the 
meaning of this note of the Creed, “unam... 
ecclesiam,” he will not see that it is realized among us, 
and he refuses to admit the claims of the Pope, on 
account of the evil fruit brought forth in his church ! 
The whole of this indictment (p. 214), in which there 
may be some truth, does not make it less evident that 
unity prevails in the Roman Church, unity of faith and 
hierarchy, in virtue of a basis in tradition going back 
to’the words of Christ. No doubt for a long time the 
Greek Church appeared to set up over against the 
Church of Rome claims which seemed founded on a 
respectable number of bishops. But unity is broken 
every time a nation becomes conscious of its own 


* See, for example, pp. 198 ff. 
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existence ; it was therefore artificial, or at least rested 
on a natural fact in history. 

Finally we have to come back to the exegesis of the 

texts. But we have already pointed out how Dr. 
Headlam, who admits the authenticity of the passages 
in St. Matthew, renders them less effective by his 
theory of power given to the Church and exercised 
by her, without delegation even, through the ministry 
of the successors of the Apostles. It is certainly well 
to be on one’s guard against the exaggerations of 
modern criticism. But it has at any rate reminded 
us of what the traditional exegesis was already aware of, 
namely, that certain expressions must not be taken too 
literally, and that the juxtaposition of sayings, in St. 
Matthew especially, does not always imply a very close 
connexion in thought. St. Matthew xviii. 16-20 runs 
as follows : 
And if he wil) not hear thee, take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may stand. And if he will not hear them, tell the 
church. And if he will not hear the church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican. Amen I say to you, 
whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also 
in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven. Again I say to you, that if 
two of you shall consent upon earth, concerning any thing 
whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done to them by My 
Father who is in heaven. For where there are two or three 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them. 


The following is Dr. Headlam’s commentary :— 


They [i.e. the words about binding and loosing] are 
introduced to explain why it is that an appeal should be 
made to the ecclesia ; in fact, they explain the authority 
that the body has, and they are followed by words empha- 
sizing the spiritual authority of even two or three when 
gathered together in the name of Jesus, There can, I think, 
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be no doubt that the reference is here to the disciples as a 
body, representative of the Christian Church, and that it is 
to the Christian Church that is given the authority of bind- 
ing and loosing (p. 36). 


Now one need be no great scholar to see that the 
two themes of prayer and authority are simply juxta- 
posed in St. Matthew, and that it is by no means 
certain that this merely external connexion goes back to 
Our Lord. And as regards the power of binding and 
loosing, mere common sense requires us to argue like 
M. Loisy :— 


Protestant exegesis makes great efforts to attribute this 
power to the community, and not to the Apostles as such. 
But, apart from the fact that the parallelism of this sentence 
with the words that Jesus addressed to Peter contradict this 
hypothesis, the nature of the case does not countenance it, 
as a group of persons without a head cannot be supposed 
to be invested with judicial power.’’* 


For his part, Peter, invested with such a power, is 
not only the foundation of the Church : he is its steward 
and its head. 

It will perhaps be said that the Reunion of the 
Churches must not depend on the subtleties of exe- 
gesis. Well and good ; we appeal to tradition. But 
to the latter Dr. Headlam will not listen, and it is not 
without interest to see that his chief support in Scrip- 
ture is a Protestant interpretation rejected alike by 
criticism and common sense. If this work is the 
Anglican Bishops’ manifesto, it may be affirmed that 
they have. sawn off the branch on which they were 
sitting. 

* Les Evangiles Synoptiques 11, 91, quoted in English by Headlam 


from Montefiore. 
M. J. Lacrance, O.P. 
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as spirit of an epoch or even of a civilization 
is often concentrated in one artistic production, 
be it a work of art or of literature. Such works offer 
us short and direct roads into the heart of that epoch 
or civilization. This representative character may be- 
long to a book as the sovereign achievement of its 
spiritual environment, the crown of a long develop- 
ment of thought and feeling. Such books were the 
Divine Comedy and the Summa of St. Thomas. But 
a book may also be representative as containing and 
summarizing precisely the average attainment and 
outlook. Such is the collection of short lives of the 
Saints made by an Italian Bishop, Petrus de Natalibus. 
It is true that his Catalogus Sanctorum did not appear 
till 1493. My edition, a black letter folio copiously 
illustrated by the quaintest woodcuts, was printed by 
Petit and Penet of Lyons, in 1534. Nevertheless the 
book is entirely medieval. No breath of the Renais- 
sance has reached it. It is a compilation of utmost 
industry and equal lack of criticism from all the ac- 
cepted hagiographic sources. In its pages, therefore, 
will be found in a manageably condensed form the 
legends popular with the icuhaovel reader. If you 
would know what legend made a particular saint 
interesting to our ancestors, the Catalogus is almost 
sure to contain it. It is a key to medizval art. Its 
illustrations are one in spirit and treatment with the 
images and pictures of the northern Gothic church. 
Its virgins are sisters of the thin-lipped maidens, 
somewhat prim, but always stately, of Norfolk rood- 
screens. Its Apostles might have been copied from 
a window or parclose. Hence the Catalogus mirrors 
the medieval mind, the spirituality, and there- 
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fore the greatness, the unity and wholeness of its 
understanding of the world, and its often childish 
limitations of application and embodiment. We 
might, indeed, be tempted to dismiss the book and the 
religious world it depicts with annoyance or amuse- 
ment at its naive credulity, the unbounded appetite 
for marvels, the puerile delight in crude horrors. 
Dragons are of frequent occurrence, as the dragon 
which St. Amos breaks into two and another who slew 
over three hundred with its breath, and whose mouth 
Pope St. Silvester binds with a thread. A governor’s 
wife is left for dead in a cave, lies there entranced 
two years, visits in spirit the holy places in company 
of the Magdalene, and wakes to life on her husband’s 
return to her apparent corpse. All the while she has 
fed her infant. A shepherd points out to her angry 
father the direction of St. Barbara’s flight. He and his 
flock are turned to stone. St. Brendan and his com- 


panions voyage strange seas in search of the earthly 


paradise. They disembark on a large fish called 
“a Jaso,” mistaking it for an island. When they kindle 
a fire the fish moves, and plunges into the sea as they 
regain their ship. At Easter they reach an island where 
white birds speak with human voice and tell the saint 
they are the fallen angels whose sin was least. From 
hell’s gate demons shoot fiery arrows at the travellers. 
Judas is found refreshing himself on a boulder which 
he had placed in a muddy street to assist the passers- 
by. “Belial, the son of Beelzebub” appears to St. 
Juliana in prison to tempt her to apostasy. She binds 
him, flogs him with her chain and drags him after her 
through the city. At North Elmham on the rood- 
screen we see him thus bound at her feet like a pet dog. 
Inevitably we read of Constantine refusing a bath of 
infant’s blood for cure of his leprosy, of his subsequent 
baptism by Silvester and donation to him of the Roman 
territory ; of St. Christopher passing in search of the 
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strongest master from the service of the king: to the 
service of Satan and from Satan to Christ; of St, 
Dorothy sending apples and roses from the paradise 
of her spouse to the lawyer who had asked for them in 
mockery. It is a child’s wonderland where the marvel. 
lous has become the natural. The most extraordinary 
torments leave the martyrs unhurt, and idols fall to 
pieces at their prayers. Sometimes there is a ludicrous 
touch in the catalogue of horrors: for example, the mix- 
ture of mustard and vinegar, French mustard in fact, 
poured down the nostrils of St. Eulalia. Even the epi- 
sodes of the New Testament are retold with marvellous 
embellishments. The Magi in prayer on a mountain 
top beheld a star “‘ having in the midst the likeness of 
a most lovely child.” A palm tree bows in worship of 
the Divine Infant. The vineyard of Engeddi, trans- 
planted by the legend to Egypt, is said to bear balsam 
when watered from the fountain in which Our Lady 
washed the clothes of Jesus. While Our Lord ascends, 
the angels sing the Office hymn of the feast, tune and 
all, as it stands in the Breviary or rather stood til 
Pope Urban, either ignorant or incredulous of its 
supernatural origin, ventured to alter the words. It 
is easy to laugh at all this, easy to dismiss it with con- 
tempt as a mass of lies. But this Christian mythology 
deserves that title no more than the pagan, and if it 1s 
far less artistic, for it was never moulded by Hellenic 
imagination, it is far more moral. And whereas the 
pagan mythology expressed a religion of human error, 
this Christian mythology adorns and symbolizes 4 
religion of Divine truth. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to a lie is the author’s statement that he has proved by 
peteenet experiment (experimento probavi) that 4 

unch of pennyroyal gathered at dawn on the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, dried, and placed on the altar 
during the midnight Mass of Christmas turns green 
again. But we may allow for the effect of innocent 
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self-suggestion. No doubt there is a free gratification 
in this hagiology of popular tastes now supplied by 
novelette and cinema. But throughout there domin- 
ates a deeply religious and moral standpoint absent 
in these pagan substitutes. If scenes of lurid tempta- 
tion are common, a supernatural standard of chastity 
is always maintained. If the saint accomplishes the 
feats of the magician, his magic is his personal 
holiness. These tales of incredible or impossible 
miracles witness to a profound belief that the natural 
order is essentially subservient to the supernatural, 
matter the servant of spirit. Though evidence of this 
subordination was sought too hastily, too uncritically, 
this view of the world possesses a substantial truth as 
against the naturalism which sees nature as a machine, 
indifferent if not hostile, to the life and needs of the 
soul. Certainly there is a defective sense both of the 
complexity of the universe, and of the Divine manifes- 
tation in the phenomena of normal experience. 

If the medizval presentation of Catholicism had 
been true to its own principles, it would have re- 
sisted the naturalism of the Renaissance. But the 
existence of such limitations does not invalidate the 
principles thus unduly limited in their expression. 
Hence amid much that is merely quaint though pos- 
sessed of a pleasing simplicity and steeped in deeply 
religious feeling there are passages in the Catalogus 
which come upon the reader with a sense of sublimity, 
as statements of principles in application so wide, 
in penetration so deep, as still to possess a wealth of 
instruction and suggestion. Pre-eminently is this 
true of the prologue. Its first reading was wonder and 
delight at so sublime a philosophy of history thus 
stated as the basis of an obviously popular and quite 
average book. A second reading deepened admiraticn. 
To be sure, the teaching of this prologue is not original. 
It is a statement of fundamental Catholic doctrine. 
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Most probably even the treatment is taken from some 
earlier work. But to myself who came to it for the 
first time the exposition possessed such a freshness and 
force that I think it will be of interest to others if | 
invite them to study it with me. 

The author explains the Christian Year and incident- 
ally the plan of his work as a presentation of the super- 
natural history of mankind. He gathers up the whole of 
human history and presents it as the accomplishment, 
still incomplete, of one supreme fact—the marriage of 
the Word with humanity. “ Since by the witness both 
of Holy Scripture and the Fathers the union between 
Christ Our Lord and the Church of His saints is com- 
pared to human marriage, as Very Truth testifies in 
His parable, ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is likened to 
a king that made a marriage for his son,’ a parable 
explained by doctors of the intercourse between the 
Word of God and our humanity, it is evident that after 
the example of temporal nuptials the wedding of the 
Lamb must contain these five properties: the negotia- 
tion of the contract, the mutual promise of the parties, 
the espousal of the bride by a ring, her solemn trans- 
lation to the house of her husband, and the consumma- 
tion of the marriage by bodily conjunction, from which 
ensues a sixth property, namely, the procreation of 
children. . . . Wherefore the course of human history 
from the beginning of the world to its end is divided 
into five parts, in which we can discover the five afore- 
said properties comprised in the Divine Marriage, 
all which are represented by holy mother church in 
five divisions of the cycle of the year.” The author does 
not even devote a complete sentence to the statement 
of his fundamental idea, a marriage of the Word and 
humanity. He begins by using it as a presupposition 
on which to base his scheme of the five elements or 
moments of that union. It is for him a commonplace 
of Scripture and the Fathers. But this commonplace 
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is the most magnificent and inexhaustibly rich 
philosophy of history that has been or could be 
conceived. Our human history, so full apparently of 
pettiness and failure, and at best a flux of impermanent 
persons and movements determined by no rational or 
moral law, destined to no final goal, is conceived as no 
less than the expression and incarnation in the body of 
mankind of the Absolute Reason of God. ‘The 
Eternal Word, the reflex of the inaccessible light of the 
Godhead whose least ray is a beauty of nature or art, 
the self-expression of Godhead is itself manifest in man 
immediately in Jesus Christ, the Word made Flesh, - 
mediately since the bride is one flesh with the bride- 
groom, in His Church-Body, the community of all 
souls united to that Word Incarnate by the reception 
of His spirit. The entire historical order is thus directed 
to an end in which redeemed mankind shall be a 
revelation of the Divine Truth, one Truth in all, 
harmonious and self-consistent, yet diversely mirrored 
in every soul according to its unique capacity and work. 
Thus is the historical process itself no meaningless 
flux but a revelation of absolute truth and rationality. 
Nor is this a barren truth of the intellect alone a 
Hegelian idea. For union with the Word is reception 
of His Spirit, and that Spirit is the Absolute Love or 
Good Will which necessarily and indivisibly proceeds 
from the Truth. No truth is really apprehended save 
by the entire soul and as a living force moving the will. 
Otherwise we have but an abstract and therefore dead 
“ notional ” apprehension, to employ Newman’s dis- 
tinction, not a “ real” perception. Nor can we obtain 
this real apprehension without a previous willing of 
truth. We must love truth before we can find it. Thus 
bare faith is worthless. It is faith operative through 
love, or energized by love (Gal. 5) that unites us with 
God. In so far as any human work expresses a loving 
apprehension of truth it is constituted a work of art. 
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Great or small, according to the scope of its truth, it is 
an organic whole, the living body of a truth dynamic 
throughout in the love of that truth. There is nothing 
superfluous, nothing inharmonious. Each part is 
what it is because it serves the total expression of the 
truth of the whole and is animated by love of this 
truth. Redeemed humanity is thus one work of Divine 
human art in which every soul expresses in its 
degree and place the Truth-Word of God, and is moved 
and moulded in the fulfilment of this function by God’s 
Spirit-Love of His Truth-Word. As in the work of 
art its beauty is the harmonious because organic 
expression of its truth by its love, so this humanity is 
resplendent with the beauty of its harmonious organic 
expression of the Truth-Word through the Love- 
Spirit, a beauty itself a reflection of the Divine Beauty 
constituted by the inner harmony of the triune Godhead, 
This is that beauty of the king’s daughter which is 
from within, as indeed all beauty must be in its measure. 
Human history is the preparation and working out by 
Divine Truth and Love of this manifestation in man- 
kind. Its achievement is so slow and so imperfect 
because it is effected in our free co-operation with 
God’s Truth and Love. But as a Divine work its 
accomplishment is infallible, though purgatory must 
unite with earth life to achieve it. 

All partial philosophies reveal their imperfection ; 
that is their error when confronted with this philosophy 
of supernature. The economic view of history which 
regards it as determined solely by material forces, 
the kindred naturalism which explains it as a biological 
struggle for existence, or in more sublimated form as 
the manifestation of a “‘ will to power,” the conception 
of a purely humanist progress with its irrational faith 
that mankind must improve itself from its own re- 
sources by mere continuance, the barren intellectualism 
of many idealist systems, the metaphysics of pure will 
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or of its instinctive form, the Bergsonian élan that 
lacks finality, Nietzsche’s “‘ everlasting return” of 
all things, these broken lights, these onesided or 
unbalanced and therefore inadequate interpretations 
of experience display their defectiveness by juxtaposi- 
tion with the Catholic philosophy taken so simply 
for granted by our almost forgotten hagiographer. 
Of further vistas that it opens, as the ideal conception 
of marriage implicit in it, or the functional organization 
of society for the satisfaction of the human spirit there 
is no space to speak. Only be it remarked that this 
philosophy is essentially social, a mysticism which 
supplements the union of the individual soul in its 
marriage with the Word through the Spirit by the 
marriage of the entire supernatual humanity of which 
that soul is an organic part, its union an organic func- 
tion. Moreover, this conception of history harmonizes 
eternity, the Timeless Word, with temporal progress, 
its historic manifestation, so that the cycle of the year 
with its changes of fast and festival is the compendium 
of a world history in which past and future are united 
in the revelation of timeless Reality. A value is truly 
effected in and by man because it already exists in God, 
and His will for man. Progress is possible because it 
is grounded in a timeless present whose infinite worth 
has already been revealed in the past in the historic 
Incarnation and Redemption celebrated by the ecclesi- 
astical cycle. 

“The first period was that in which was effected 
the negotiation of the Lamb’s wedding. It extended 
from Adam to the advent of Christ. As in a human 
marriage, many preparatory discussions of the wedding 
between the Word and His Church were now accom- 
plished by the mediation of the Fathers and Prophets 
of the Old Testament, who both desired with extreme 
longing Christ’s incarnation yet to come, and in a 
continuous stream of prophecy foretold His coming. 
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This period is represented from the beginning of 
Advent till Christmas in the person of Fathers and 
Prophets demanding in those days the future Christ 
and prophesying His advent.” We may regard this 
time as still present among non-Christian people 
as their highest hopes and deepest intuitions witness 
to some aspect of Christian truth. ‘‘ These matrimon- 
ial negotiations took place in four forms by the inspira- 
tion of the natural law from Adam to Abraham, by 
circumcision imposed upon the Fathers from Abraham 
to Moses, by the promulgation of the written law from 
Moses to David, by the inspired witness of the prophets 
from David to Christ.” These modes are repre- 
sented by the four weeks of Advent, and of each 
_respectively Petrus interprets the Sunday epistles. 
With the Dominican use he inverts the Roman 
order for the third and fourth Sundays, 
But he finds it difficult to discover an allusion 
to the written law in these epistles. The underlying 
idea is, however, sound and valuable. If historical 
criticism raises difficulties about the exact chronological 
division, on the other hand it is easy to give a wider 
extension to these four modes of the preparatio 
evangelica. Natural law even in the most ill-informed 
individual or tribal conscience points toward the two- 
fold law of charity. Circumcision, which is spread 
among widely diverse races and tribes, like other 
similar rites of initiation, however crudely conceived, 
prefigures and indicates a consecration and elevation 
of our natural forces and instincts to a higher order 
of divine subordination and service—a “‘ sublimation 
of libido” the psycho-analyst might term it—a 
sanctification of concupiscence, the life instinct and will 
of human nature by and in charity. The Mosaic law 
crowns all codes of positive legislation, and shews them 
as prophetic of the inner and spiritual law of the Truth 
in the Incarnate Word, operative as love throughout 
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redeemed and supernaturalized humanity. The 
inspired Jewish prophets crown and illuminate the 
Christian and supernatural witness, implicit in every 
intuition of spiritual truth granted to philosopher, poet 
or artist. Thus Advent presents the preparation in 
pagan humanity and in the imperfect revelation of 
Judaism for man’s supernatural elevation and union 
with God in Christ. 

“The second period, in which was effected the 
stipulation and contract of mutual consent between the 
Word and man, was from the Incarnation of Christ to 
His Baptism when the Word was made Flesh, dwelt 
among us and, by His growth and education to maturity, 
was manifest as one of ourselves. This period the 
church represents from Christmas to Septuagesima.” 
The liturgy divides the period into three to represent 
in this three-fold division three moments of this 
union between the Word Incarnate and ‘mankind. 
The first of these represents the marriage contract 
between the Word and the Jews in the revelation to the 
Shepherds (Christmas to the Epiphany). The second 
represents the accomplishment of the same contract 
between the Word and the Gentiles, in the Epiphany to 
the wise men. The third period represents the conjunc- 
tion of Jew and Gentile in the one fold of the church 
in virtue of their common union with Christ. It is 
the period between the Epiphany and Septuagesima 
when St. Paul’s epistles, whose leading thought is 
this union of redeemed humanity in the one body of 
Christ, are read in the lessons of the Breviary. The 
reconciliation of mankind on a supernatural basis as the 
complete and mutually interdependent expression of 
God in man beyond all division of race or epoch, is 
the Christmas peace to men of good will which human 
society must accept or destroy itself by its dissensions. 

“ The third period in which was effected the espousal 
by God of the church by gift of a ring was from the 
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baptism of Christ to the resurrection. In this time 
Christ espoused the Church His queen and bride by a 
gold ring set with three incomparable gems.” The 

rst gem is a sapphire, “‘ the colour of heavenly faith.” 
Faith is a transcendence of the clear ote dem of 
discursive reason by apprehension of the incompre- 
hensible self-revelation of the Unlimited Godhead. 
It is, therefore, aptly symbolized by blue, which is the 
colour of the most unlimited natural objects. The 
sea is blue, the sky is bluer than the sea, the blue of 
heaven symbolizing and expressing heavenly faith. 
Blue is also the colour of dim distance over a vast 
horizon-stretching landscape. Our Lord reveals Himself 
to faith by the preaching of His Gospel, and this, Petrus 
tells us, is represented by the liturgy from Septuagesima 
to Lent. On Septuagesima Sunday the parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard denotes the apostolic 
preaching preparing the way for Christ. On Sexa- 
gesima the parable of the Sower depicts the Word 
preaching to us in person, historically in the teaching of 
Christ, spiritually, it may be added, in the gift of faith 
which is the inhabitation of the Word in our minds. 
On Quinquagesima we hear of the miraculous cure of 
the blind man. This signifies the confirmation of the 
Gospel by miracles and in particular the illumination 
of the spiritual blindness of humanity. For Christian 
Truth is dynamic, a living and powerful force. How 
often St. Paul and his disciple, St. Luke, speak of the 
“force ” (dvvauis) of the Gospel revelation of the 
Divine Word. The epistle for Quinquagesima, the 
song of charity, the motive principle of Christian work, 
confirms and emphasizes this dynamic. 

The second gem is the emerald “‘ of verdant hope.”* 
It denotes penance practised by Christ for our example 
and set before us during Lent. This connection 


* I read spei for the speciei of my text. The context seems to 
require this rendering. 
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between penance and ae is not arbitrary. Penance, 
which is the rejection of natural satisfactions and the 
repression of a merely natural life for the sake of the 
supernatural life only to be consummated in eternity, 
is clearly the exercise of hope. And the green of spring 
fields and woods is the colour of growing life as it 
struggles against and overcomes the limits of inert 
matter and subordinates that matter to its purpose. 
Ultimately indeed there can be no life without the 
chlorophyll or leaf-green which alone can transmute 
inorganic matter into organic. 

Green is thus a manifestation on the natural plane, 
and therefore a symbol of the penance struggle of the 
growing super-natural life to subdue to itself our natural 
life in hope of the final attainment of the soul’s super- 
natural vital end, as the life of the plant aims in its 
growth at the attainment of its natural vital end. Of 
the four forms of penance two are fasting, set forth in 
Our Lord’s fast in the desert (1st Sunday of Lent), 


and prayer, exemplified by his prayer on Tabor (the 
gospel of the second Sunday). That prayer is a 
ificult, often a painful struggle* to transcend the 
limits of nature by supernatural union with God, 
leading, indeed, to an illumination which is, however, 
transitory and intermittent is a further thought 
implicit in this gee The third Sunday depicts 


alms-giving by Our Lord’s cure of the demoniac. 
The natural life struggle is by competition, by 
co-operation only within narrow limits. The 
supernatural life struggle is a co-operation and 
mutual self-donation between all the members of 
Christ. Petrus’s fourth mode of penance is pilgrim- 
age, exemplified in the Gospel of Our Lord’s 
passage of the Lake of Galilee. This application, it 
must be admitted, is quaint and far fetched. But 
* In us, not in Christ. Altogether Christ’s penance, since He was 
without sin, can only be analagous to ours, who are sinners, 
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it stresses the active character of the Christian life 
and combat. 

The third gem in the wedding ring is a “ fiery 
carbuncle.” (I believe the ruby is intended), and is 
charity exemplified in Our Lord’s passion. Beyond 
the obvious symbolism of blood, fire, the red symbol 
of charity, is a state of combustion, a state in which 
the burning object is consuming itself. This self- 
sacrifice of combustion is the source of all natural life. 
The sun by its incessant self-donation supplies the life 
and energy of all living things on earth. In this it is 
the symbol of Christ’s death, the source of super- 
natural life. To this self-sacrifice of the fire of love 
are devoted for the two-fold precept of charity the 
two passion weeks. The first of these recalls the 
mental passion of Christ in His rejection by the Jews, 
““ His own received Him not.” Hence the Gospel of 
His rejection in the temple. We may extend this to 
the entire mental passion of Our Lord. Finally, in 
Holy Week we celebrate the crucifixion, in which Our 
Lord’s body shared the sacrifice of His soul. 

Neither the individual soul nor the Church as a 
body can effect its supernatural union with the Word 
and life by His Spirit rendered possible by Christ’s 
historic redemption except by sharing individually and 
corporately in His life of penance, in His supernatural 
virtues, and in His passion and death in soul and body. 
This death to live, this night of sense and spirit, in 
which the body and each member shares the passion 
of the Head, is the bride’s acceptance of the Bride- 
groom’s ring. 

“The fourth period, in which was effected the 
solemn home-bringing of the bride by the bridegroom, 
was from the resurrection of the Lord until Pentecost. 
In this time the Lord delivered from hell, in the person 
of the holy Fathers, the Church which He had espoused 
with His precious blood, and after a certain fashion 
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took her from her father’s house, this evil world, 
dowered her wondrously in soul and body, and in His 
Ascension introduced her along with Himself into her 
true and heavenly fatherland.” Paschal week, accord- 
ing to Petrus, signifies the deliverance of the Church 
in the person of the Fathers from the bondage of 
Limbo, that is from the limits of the merely natural 
order and destiny within which fallen mankind was 
held captive. Low Sunday, with its white-robed 
neophytes, represents the endowment of the bridal 
humanity of the Word with the resurrection body, that 
body which perfectly obeys and reflects the Spirit- 
indwelt-soul, that body which more than fulfils the 
artist’s ideal of the human form. In the second and 
third weeks the lessons from the Apocalypse represent 
the endowment of souls with the beatific vision. The 
fourth and fifth weeks, when lessons from the Catholic 
epistles insist on love, tell of the perfect love union 
consequent on the perfect vision of the understanding. 
From the Ascension to Pentecost we are told of the 
transference of redeemed humanity in the person of 
the Head to that heavenly state constituted by this 
beatific vision and love.* 

This supernatural endowment and liberation of our 
humanity was, however, then accomplished only in 
Christ. In His members it is still in process of accom- 
plishment. Therefore there is a fifth moment in the 
marriage of man and the Word—namely, this process 
of union as it is being effected through the ages. This, 
Petrus terms the consummation of the marriage. Per- 
haps it may be thought that he should have treated of 
this before the final endowment and perfect union of 
heaven. But our transference from earth to heaven 
as members of Christ’s body and bride begins with the 
first reception of sanctifying grace which transfers us 
from the state of pure nature to the state of super- 

* In the persons also of the pre-Christian saints. 
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nature whose perfection is heaven. So it is also with 
the endowments of the bride. In earthly marriage the 
wife receives in the marriage contract the right to enjoy 
her husband’s possessions, not their actual enjoyment. 
Similarly when we are wedded to the Word by 
incorporation into His Spouse, the Church, we reccive 
in principle and right the supernatural endowments of 
Christ. Our grace is the principle of our future glory. 
In faith we possess the principle of beatific vision, in 
charity the principle of the perfect love union of 
heaven, both alike receptions of God’s own life. Even 
the glorious bodily immortality of the Resurrection is 
in right and in germ bestowed upon us. The home- 
bringing and endowment of the bride and the consum- 
mation of the bridal are thus inseparably concomitant. 
But in the historic life and resurrection of Christ the 
‘perfect home-coming and endowment of humanity in 
the Head preceded the consummation of the marriage 
in the humanity of the members. Therefore it is 
necessarily presented first by the liturgy and Petrus. 
“The fifth and final period in which was effected 
the consummation of the Divine Marriage from which 
ensues the procreation of children began on the Day 
of Pentecost and shall last until the second Advent of 
Christ. In this time Christ our Lord ”’ (the Person, 
therefore, of the Word) “is spiritually joined to His 
Bride, the Church, by the infusion of the Spirit, and 
also after a certain fashion corporally by reception of 
the Holy Eucharist. Thenceforward He ceases not to 
propagate the sons of adoption, born not of the will of 
the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God and the 
Spirit.” ‘“ Thus is the wedding between Christ and 
the Church consummated in the beginning of this 
season. This consummation is effected first by union 
of spirits which is of necessity principal.” If in 
human marriages union of soul were thus primary, 
and the bodily union secondary and sacramental to 
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the “ marriage of true minds,” marriages would be 
happier than they often are, and we should hear less 
demand for easier divorce. ‘‘ This spiritual consum- 
mation the Church represents on the feast of Pentecost 
and during its octave, at which time, by the outpouring 
of the promised Holy Spirit on the sons of adoption, 
the members are joined in a peculiar bond with the 
Head.” ‘“The consummation of this marriage is effected 
secondarily by bodily conjunction which the Church 
represents on the feast of Corpus Christi and during 
its octave, in which we celebrate that holy sacrament 
by whose reception the faithful are united with Christ 
even corporally.” That the Blessed Sacrament is the 
bodily expression of the spiritual union between Christ 
and His members is a doctrine of the Fathers, supple- 
mentary to the Pauline teaching of the spiritual 
marriage. Modern psychology stresses the intimacy 
of union and co-operation between the psychical and 
the material. The scheme of redemption has never 
disjoined them. Whatever is effected in the soul or 
in its spiritual environment is expressed also in the 
body and in its material environment. Everywhere 
matter is elevated and glorified as the sacrament of 
spirit. The spiritual union of Pentecost, when our 
souls receive the Spirit of the Word, is completed by 
the bodily union of Corpus Christi, when our bodies 
receive the body of the Word. Art is the material 
embodiment of Truth perceived by love. The per- 
fect marriage is the expression in physical union of a 
spiritual union constituted by a mutual love grounded 
in mutual understanding. These things are figures of 
the supernatural art and marriage, in which Truth, 
operative by love, is revealed even in the bodies and 
material environment of supernaturalized humanity. 
“From Corpus Christi to Advent the children of 
the church are propagated.” For the remainder of 
the ecclesiastical year the emphasis is transferred from 
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the cycle of Our Lord’s life and death to the feasts of 
the saints culminating in the feast of All Saints. These 
are the children of the wedding between the Word and 
mankind effected in Christ, His Spirit and His Sacra- 
ments. Petrus divides the saints into five categories— 
the apostles, the founders of the church ; the doctors, 
her master-builders ; the confessors, her keepers ; the 
martyrs, her defenders ; the virgins, who augment her. 
To each he assigns a period between Corpus Christi 
and Advent, basing his choice on analogies drawn from 
the books of Scripture read in each. These, however, 
are extremely fanciful, and would scarcely repay a de- 
tailed description. But it is worth our notice that to 
the virgins is assigned the function of increasing the 
church, an apparent paradox which teaches that 
virginity is no mere negation of natural fruitfulness, 
but its transcendence and inclusion in a less limited 
supernatural fertility. The conception of a unified yet 
functionally differentiated supernatural life at work in 
mankind uniting humanity with God in soul, body, 
and environment and revealing God in humanity 
throughout the course of history sums up the world- 
philosophy presented by Petrus. If the expression or 
the detailed application is occasionally quaint and naive, 
the perception is deeper, the scope wider, the wealth 
of possible application greater than are possessed by 
the most ambitious natural philosophies, even when 
framed by men of genius who lack the light of revela- 
tion to remove their individual or social limitations. 
Let this Catholic world-philosophy be applied to any 
branch of human thought or endeavour. Always will 
it be verified anew by the light received and given. 
a will it provide for our human experience, 
whether personal or racial, that principle of unity 
which harmonizes and explains. Certainly the ex- 
—— and the harmony are imperfect, for our 

nowledge is as incomplete as is the growth of the 
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supernatural life in humanity. But in proportion as 
the love-life of the Spirit with its corresponding faith- 
knowledge of Truth is accomplished in man, its philo- 
sophy will be proportionately more complete, and 
further spheres of experience will be brought within 
its explanation. This work is a progressive task for 
the future which is a conservation of past achievement, 
an activity in time which is a rest in the Eternal, a 
realization of humanity which is the revelation of God. 


EDWARD INGRAM WATKIN. 





“IN IPSO VITA ERAT” 


** What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” (St. Luke x. 25, xviii. 18,) 


HE SEEKERS twain were these : 
A Ruler of his people’s destinies, 

Rich in authority and social place, 
Secure of life with every human grace. 


His fellow-seeker, he 
Whose voice unchallenged spoke infallibly 
The iron will of the Mosaic Code ; 
And proudly honoured in the land he strode. 


And, lo, in Him Who seemed 
To breathe a life impoverished, undreamed 
In mortal reckoning, obscure, despised, 
Of all things dispossessed, they realized 


The Holder of the key 
That opened wide life’s hid eternity : 
One, set in time, Who intimately knew 
The secret of the Timeless and the True ; 


Life luminous, complete, 
Beyond the gift of wealth, the lack of meat, 
Full in its orbit, safe from compromise 
Between the soul that lives, the flesh that dies. 


Oh never in man’s heart, 
Oh never in his soul’s divinest part, 
Shall life’s full glory so sublimely flame ! 
“In Him was Life’’—and Life is in His Name. 


EpwIn Essex, O.P. 


feeli: 
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THE PERILS OF CONTROVERSY 


N his article on the recent Lambeth Conference* 

Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., deprecated the 
acerbities of controversy, and adopted, for his part, a 
more pacific and sympathetic attitude towards our 
Anglican brethren. Naturally enough, this discordant 
note was somewhat disconcerting to those who are 
engaged in the war of controversy. And some would 
seem to fear that the adoption of this friendly line by 
Catholic writers might have the effect known as giving 
comfort to the enemy, by encouraging them in main- 
taining their false position. These alarmists may well 
remind us of the Government censorship in war 
time. It seemed only reasonable that the newspapers 
should be forbidden to publish any information that 
might be helpful to the enemy. But, not content with 
this natural precaution, our official censors suppressed 
the announcement of any progress made 3 the 
Germans. It seemed as if they were fearful lest this 
news might come round to the knowledge of the 
enemy, who would thus be made aware of his own 
achievements. And similar fears seem to be aroused 
when a Catholic writer frankly recognizes the progress 
made by Anglicans. 

Certainly, we must all regret any line of action 
which injures the cause we all have at heart. And 
though we may well desire to treat our opponents 
with candour and courtesy, no one would wish to 
show that false charity which would confirm them 
in a delusion. But it is strange that some of our 
zealous controversialists do not see that their own 
more militant policy is open to a like objection. The 
critic who deprecated controversial acerbity may 
have been moved by a kindly consideration for the 
feelings of our Anglican friends. Yet he was probably 


* Blackfriars, July, 1920. 
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moved still more by the thought that this bitterness 
often has the fatal effect of driving men away from J 
the truth. And in other respects, also, the course 
of religious controversy is beset with manifold 
perils. 

Even those who have little taste or aptitude for this 
field of theology, and have a preference for positive 
and historical study or scholastic speculation, must 
admit the necessity of religious controversy. When 
Catholic doctrine is attacked, it is only right that it 
should be defended. And when false teaching is 
supported by specious arguments, it is only fair that 
they should be refuted. If some of us deprecate 
certain mistaken methods of controversy, this is cer- 
tainly not due to a belief in the principle of non- 
resistance. The present writer, for example, has 
taken some part in the fray during the past forty 
ears, and has ventured to attack such writers as the 


ate Dr. Littledale, and Mr. Froude, while they were 
yet in the land of the living. Nor is it only argument 
that is necessary and allowable. For it may be fairly 
urged that some of those who assail the Church and 
misrepresent her teaching deserve to be visited with 
the severest censure. But, on the other hand, there 
are happily many who obviously err in innocence and 


good faith, and ought therefore to be dealt with more 
gently. And even in the case of the others who have 
no claim to be treated with tenderness, there is always 
the question whether violence and severity may not, 
after all, do more harm than good. 

.Martin Luther, we suppose, would generally be 
regarded as an extreme example. Brought up 4 
Catholic, he broke away from the Church and assailed 
her — with unseemly violence. If there can be 
any ground for fearing that harm may have been 
done by treating him too harshly, a controversialist 
may well be on his guard against needless bitterness 
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The Perils of Controversy 


in his treatment of Anglican writers. But can it be 
suggested that this was really the case with Luther? 
It will be enough to say that a grave misgiving on 
this head was expressed, more than two centuries 
since, by a judicious and orthodox Catholic author, to 
wit Cardinal Pallavicino, the historian and defender of 
the Council of Trent. In the sixth chapter of his 
first book he is telling the story of Luther’s outbreak, 
and of his first controversy on the subject of Indulg- 
ences, when John Eck came forth against him as the 
Catholic champion. And here the Catholic historian 
expresses a fear that Luther may have been driven 
into heresy and rebellion by the bitterness of his 
orthodox opponents. “‘ The answer,” he gently says, 
“might well have been less bitter that it might help 
rather as a light to the wanderer, than as a sword 
against an enemy.” ‘“‘ And it may be,” he adds, 
“that his assailants, by declaring him a heretic before 
the time, made him to become one.’’* 

Pallavicino, to be sure, does not attempt to decide the, 
question of fact in Luther’s case. And he allows that 

ssibly those who were on the spot may have known 

t what was necessary. For there may be cases 
where heretics or rebels may have planned from the 
first to go to extremes, before any steps had as yet been 
taken against them. And though superficial observers 
may be misled by their affected moderation at the 
outset, it cannot fairly be said that such men as these 
were goaded into heresy or rebellion by the harshness 
of their opponents. ‘The actual facts can only be 
ieunnined “ the evidence in each case, which must 
be decided on its own merits. Yet, it is surely signifi- 
cant that such a judge as Pallavicino should have 


*“E questa (contradizione) forse dall ’Echio sarebbesi potuta 
fare meno acerba, affinche giovasse non tanto d’arme contro @ nemico 
quanto fiaccolo verso ad errante. Pud essere che i contradittori col 
dichiararlo eretico prima del tempo, lo facessero diventare.”’ Istoria 
del S. Concilio di Trento, lib. I. c. 6. 
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thought it possible that Luther himself may have been 
driven into heresy by the violence of Catholic contro- 
versialists. And though some may feel that he, at any 
rate, had probably gone further than appeared on the 
surface at the very outset, or that he was too vigorous 
and headstrong to be much affected by the moods of 
others, yet the Cardinal’s warning words may well 
cause some misgivings when we think of others of 
whom this cannot be said, some who had not gone so 
far at first, some who were affected by the moods of 
others, and were driven out of the Church and left to 
wander in the darkness—because our controversialists 
sought for a sword against an enemy, not for a torch to 
guide the erring. 

If excessive bitterness in controversy could have the 
fatal effect described by Cardinal Pallavicino in the 
case of those who are first breaking away from the 
Catholic fold into schism or heresy, it is obvious that 
it may as easily act as a deterrent to those who are 
already outside and might be drawn towards the 
Church by milder and more attractive methods. The 
historian thinks it may be that violent controversialists 
in the sixteenth century drove Martin Luther out of the 
Church and made him a heretic. May it not be equally 
true that the smart Catholic controversialists at the 
present day, with their sharp attacks on the Anglican 
system, their sarcasm and their ridicule, may have a 
like fatal success and keep men out of the Catholic 
fold ? Well, we have heard Cardinal Pallavicino on the 
former danger: let us hear Cardinal Manning on the 
harm that may be done by our modern controversial- 
ists: “‘ Every year,” he said in his inaugural address 
to the Catholic Academia in 1866, “‘ the doctrine of 
invincible ignorance has a narrower application to the 
people of England ; and for that reason we have need 
to be all the more patient, tender, and considerate. 
Thousands around us are in a crisis of life and death. 
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If anything on our part ruffle or disturb the calmness 
of heart on which candour depends, we should have 
much to answer for. Sarcasm and ridicule are 
dangerous tools ; they may make us feared, and win a 
literary name, but they do not draw souls to the truth. 
Jesus and His disciples never used these weapons. 
Let the use of them together with all personalities be 
with your adversaries.” 

These words, used, it will be seen, in the early days 
of Manning’s episcopate, set up a high standard for the 
contemporary preachers of Catholic truth in this 
country. May we add that they form a curious 
comment on a good deal of recent Catholic contro- 
versy ? Those who know how Cardinal Manning felt 
on this matter will readily understand the relief and 
satisfaction with which one of his disciples read Father 
McNabb’s article on the Lambeth Conference. For 
the article, so different from the dominant note of our 
late controversy, might have taken for its motto the 
Cardinal’s words in England and Christendom: “ No 
one who has a love for souls can look upon this rising 
of the Spirit of Life in the Anglican system without a 
tender and loving care ” (p. xlii.). Turning from this 
address to the Academia in 1866 to a letter dated 
October 30, 1891, and published in the Review of the 
Churches, November 16, 1891—less than two months 
before his death—we find Cardinal Manning writing in 
the same way of the working of the Spirit of Life in the 
Anglican system. ‘‘ Mr. Price Hughes,” he writes, 
“has quoted, he says with surprise, some words of 
mine from a book on the ‘ Internal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost.’ There was no need for surprise ; for 
these words are only the Catholic doctrine of the 
universality of grace. And they presuppose the 
doctrine of the visible Church, which has not only a 
visible body, but also an invisible soul. ‘The soul of the 
Church is as old as Abel, and as wide as the race of 
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mankind. It embraces every soul of man who has lived, 
or at least has died, in union with God by the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost. Nearly 7 years ago I pub- 
lished all this in answer to my friend, the late Dr, 
Pusey, in a letter on ‘ The Workings of the Spirit in the 
Church of England.’ This letter has lately been 
reprinted by Messrs. Burns and Oates. Thus far, 
then, I can lay a basis on which to write and to hope 
with all your contributors. We believe that the Holy 
Ghost breathes throughout the world, and gathers 
into union with God, and to eternal life, all those who 
fruitfully co-operate with this light and grace. None 
are responsible for dying inculpably—out of the visible 
body of the Church. They only are culpable who 
knowingly and wilfully reject its Divine voice when 
sufficiently known to them.” 

Shortly after the appearance of this letter, Cardinal 
Manning sent for the present writer, who then saw him 
for the last time. His first words were : “ Did you see 
my letter to Dr. Lunn?” And on the writer expressing 
the pleasure with which he had read these passages, the 
Cardinal went on to say that this was the real Roman 
doctrine ; “‘ but,” he added, “ it will be attacked.” 
And he desired the writer to look out the relevant 
authorities in De Lugo and other classic theologians. 
This anticipation of attack showed that, while he was 
sure of his own ground, he was also well aware that the 
sound teaching of our great theologians would not be 
acceptable to a certain narrowschool of controversialists. 
His anticipation, it may be well to add, was eventually 
fulfilled. For, some time after his death, when a 
disputant in a Catholic journal ventured to appeal to 
this letter of Cardinal Manning’s, his opponent 
gravely assured the readers that two theologians had 
declared the letter to be unsound! The present writer 
forthwith wrote to say that he had plenty of evidence 
on this point, and if the aforesaid theologians came 
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forward to censure Cardinal Manning, he would let 
them have it—in more ways than one. 

All that Cardinal Manning says about the soul of the 
Church, and about the workings of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church of England, serves to enforce his just 
objections to the use of such unworthy weapons as 
sarcasm and ridicule in the controversy with Anglicans. 
For if we can trace the workings of the Holy Spirit in 
the movement we can scarcely regard it as a fit subject 
for ridicule. As Manning justly says, these are 
dangerous tools. Yet their use in controversy is still 
far too common. And nothing is more likely to shock 
and offend inquirers, and drive them away from the 
Church. 


- At the same time, it may be remembered that these 


are by no means the only perils that beset the path of 
the religious controversialist. For while, on the one 
hand, he runs the risk of repelling his opponents by 
the harshness or violence of his language, on the other 
hand, he may haply damage his case by the weakness 
of his arguments. On this point the controversialist 
may be reminded of the wise caution of St. Thomas 
on the subject of arguments drawn from reason to 
support the mysteries of revealed religion. Such 
arguments, he says, may be used in illustration for 
the exercise and solace of the faithful, but not to 
convince the adversaries ‘‘ because the very insuffi- 
ciency of the reasons might confirm them the more 
in their error.”* The holy doctor is speaking, it is 
true, of a special class of arguments which, from the 
nature of the case, cannot carry conviction. But it is 
quite possible for incompetent controversialists to 
support their case by weak and inconclusive arguments, 
when excellent reasons are available. And this may 
have the same unfortunate effect of confirming the 


* “Quia ipsa rationum insufficientia eos magis in suo errore con- 
firmaret.’’ (Contra Gentes, lib. I. c. 9.) 
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adversaries in their error. This danger is sometimes 
present even in the defensive side of controversy when 
the Catholic champion is, generally speaking, on surer 
ground. The very abundance and variety of the 
available resources is apt to be embarrassing. And 
without constant care there is a risk of using some 
doubtful document or obsolete weapon. But the 
danger is naturally far greater when the contro- 
versialist proceeds to attack the position of his op- 
ponents. For nothing is more likely to confirm them 
in delusions and keep them where they are than 
mistaken attacks on positions imperfectly understood. 

Sometimes, no doubt—to keep to the military 
metaphor—the assailants have made their attack on 
the wrong side, and if they had adopted other tactics 
their efforts would soon have been successful. But 
more often here, as in actual warfare, the attack itself, 
and not the manner of it, is all a mistake. And the 
position would have been abandoned in due course 
if only those who held it had been left undisturbed. 
In other words, there are many occasions on which 
controversy itself, even apart from the perils that 
beset it, is better avoided altogether. After all, it 
is a mistake to attach too much importance to the 
effect of controversial arguments. There is always 
room for a luminous exposition of Catholic doctrine, 
for a timely defence of the truth against attacks from 
any quarter, for a full and candid answer to inquirers. 
But, after all, the great movement towards the Catholic 
Church in-England during the past hundred years 
owes very little to the arguments of controversialists. 
The Catholic who had more to do with Newman’s 
conversion than any one else was one who “ let him 
alone.” ‘“‘ Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum 


facere populum suum.” 
W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 
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To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


“ DIVIDENDS : ANOTHER MEANING” 


SIR, 

It is hard to read any conclusion into Mr. Clayton’s 
article in BLACKFRIARS other than that “ the labourer is 
not worthy of his hire.” For if money, representing tools, 
seed, materials, skill, brains, toil, in other words, produc- 
tivity, is to be freely exchanged without obligation, then all 
production will dwindle and cease. Let us first clear the 
ground by eliminating usury. Usury is the loaning of money 
to the necessitous at an oppressive rate of interest. So, you 
may say, the difference between usury and so-called fair 
interest is only one of degree. True enough, but it is all 
the difference between fair and foul, between hiring a man 
for a worthy wage or exploiting his necessity by a starva- 
tion one. 

Wealth in any form is productive, and productivity is 
wealth. Such a productive entity is a bucksaw with which 
A may saw wood for kindling and for sale. The saw will 
not work without muscular action, neither will A’s right 
arm cut up the wood without the saw. If A can saw two 
dollars’ worth of wood in a day, it is fair to assess a pro- 
portion of this to the saw and the balance to his own labour. 
And the proportion allotted to the saw is ‘‘ Dividend.” Let 
us say, for argument’s sake, that A is entitled to a dollar 
for his toil and the saw to the other dollar, Now, if A 
sprain his arm and be deprived of the fruit of his labour, 
is he to forgo the productivity of the saw, should B offer 
him a dollar a day for the use of it? There are three alter- 
natives open to him. 


(1) He can, like a curmudgeon, refuse to lend his saw 
at all. 


(2) He can accept B’s offer. 
- (3) He may lend the tool free of charge. 
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In other words, he claims a dividend of— 
(x) Infinity. 
(2) A dollar a day. 
(3) Zero. 


Case (1) cannot be justified ; (2) is a mean between two 
extremes and therefore a probable solution ; (3) will ulti- 
mately lead to (1), for human nature being what it is, if B 
can borrow a saw free whenever he wants it, he will lack 
the incentive to acquire his own and will exploit A’s free- 
handedness, whereupon A, for self-protection, will be bound 
to refuse to lend his tools. 

Now, since all wealth is convertible, A may exchange his 
saw for a set of chisels, or an axe, or what not, or their value 
in currency. And the same truths will apply: that these 
productive entities may be loaned for a fair rate of hire or 
“ dividend.” If A buys the seed for B to sow, then it is 
not unfair for A to clear some profit from the harvest. And 
with a greater undertaking than a few tools or bushels of 
seed the principle of shares must be extended. Whilst it 
may be true at the present day that a man may own a fleet 
of ships, in the Middle Ages it would be more probable that 
a ship was owned or chartered by a fleet of men, and they 
would share pro rata according to their holdings in the 
profits or dividends of the venture if successful, or, be it 
noted, in the general average if incurred. For in all ven- 
tures there are such things as losses, and the share or 
dividend system provides the only equitable means of dis- 
tributing them. It will further occur to the reader that the 
great mercantile maritime countries of the Middle Ages were 
Catholic. 

But the damnable feature of modern corporation industry 
is not the dividend system, which is in itself essentially 
distributive, but the monopolistic one. In our crude ex- 
ample of the owner of a saw the case would be altogether 
changed if A acquired all the saws in sight, including the 
craftsmen who rolled and tempered, and set them for the 
purpose of loaning them at whatever rate he thought fit. 
Or if a hundred men own a ship or a farm and one man buys 
out fifty-one of them, the same pernicious policy persists. 
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There is no suggestion of a probable solution in Mr. 
Clayton’s essay and there is little in mine. But a first step 
would be a rigorous limitation of any man’s holdings in a 
joint stock company. Fifty-one per cent of the shares in 
one man’s hands should be impossible. Further, the market- 
ing of shares ought to be hedged around with limitations 
which would obviate stock gambling. If it took a month for 
a man to complete the formalities for a sale or purchase of 
stock, gambling would be practically eliminated and in- 
dustry stabilized. Lastly, patents and concessions should 
be distributed and granted for a more limited franchise, 
after which they would be free for exploitation by anybody. 
If the number of shareholders in any industry were to be 
not less than the number of wage-earners employed, we 
should see an end of the exploitation of the many by the few. 

It is hard to see a way out of the industrial muddle which 
would not involve chaos, but the above suggestions would 
help to turn the present machinery to better uses. e 


ERNEST V. PANNELL. 
1013 Eighty-second Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


MR. JOSEPH CLAYTON’S REPLY. 


SIR, 

The real point in the matter of dividends has been over- 
looked in this letter. It is not questioned that a return is 
fitting in exchange for services rendered (though a charge is 
no more exacted in a neighbourly society for the loan of a 
wheelbarrow or a saw than it is between members of the 
same family). The question put by Catholics in the Middle 
Ages was this: What useful service is rendered to society 
by a person who lives solely on interest, and does not 
labour ? The answer to this question was always: None ; 
with the additional reminder that such a livelihood was 
contrary to Christian teaching. Now as all dividends are 
interest on loans, we find that to-day the same question is 
put by millions of non-Catholics throughout the world. And 
the answer is the same as that given by Catholics in the 
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Middle Ages. It is no clearer in our own time than it was 
five hundred years ago what useful service is rendered by 
living on interest without working for a livelihood. 


JOosEPH CLAYTON. 


* * * * * 


THE WESTMINSTER STATIONS. 
SIR, 

After reading Mr. Eric Gill’s Apologia in the August 
BLACKFRIARS it occurs to me that the effect he desired and 
strove to obtain might be gained much more easily—since 
everyone now knows how to read—by merely writing the 
names of the Stations underneath each wooden cross, leaving 
the subject wholly to the imagination and devotion of the 
individual! Personally I should prefer this—at West- 
minster Cathedral. The idea could also be carried out for 
Rosary Chapels and in fact everywhere where pictorial 
representation has hitherto been the accepted rule. Slabs 
instead of statues, lettered glass in place of figured ; why 
not ? 

Yours faithfully, 
N. SHELLEY. 


MR. ERIC GILL’S REPLY. 

SIR, 

In reply to your correspondent, N. Shelley, when I said 
that my carvings at Westminster Cathedral were ‘‘ what in 
words is called plain language and in music plain chant ”’ 1 
committed an indiscretion. I complimented myself unduly. 
Nevertheless, your correspondent misunderstands the diffi- 
culty of the situation for, much as he (or she) and 1 would 
prefer plain lettered tablets to the usual pictorial banalities, 
the human appetite for pictures, statues and ornaments is 
not to be denied, and our business, therefore, is to discover 
how that appetite (divinely implanted, be it SneNeS) 
can be justly satisfied. 

It is not justly satisfied by church-furnishing companies 
nor by architects and contractors. It can only be justly 
satisfied by a return to the employment of responsible 
workmen and artists. In former times, before the modern 
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industrial system crushed the life out of them, workmen 
always worked according to their own ideas and designs. 
There was nothing anarchic in that system. Men naturally 
think more or less as their neighbours, and just as men are 
now free to dress as they please and yet do in fact dress 
more or less alike, so in those days they followed the prevail- 
ing fashions of work and only here and there would you find 
individuals of special initiative striking out on their own. 
But though they followed the fashion, they followed it 
freely, and each man gave to his work that individual quality 
without which work, like prayer, is dead. 

I do not argue that there is much hope of a return to that 
ancient and normal system. I believe there is very little. 
I argue merely that any other system is simply a white- 
washing of the sepulchre in which the Arts lie rotting. 


Yours, etc., 
Eric GILL. 





